TEEN-YEAR REPORT. , 


FOREWORD 


This brochure gives a brief history of urban renewal in 
Winston-Salem. It is intended as a quick reference work for 
governmental officials and as a guide to the understanding of 
this city’s urban renewal program for those who are unfamiliar 
with it. It is hoped that the data contained herein will be 


valuable to the many students who write papers on urban re- 
newal. The Redevelopment Commission of Winston-Salem, realiz- 
ing that urban renewal can be a complicated subject, often mis- 
understood, hepes that this material will answer many questions. 
The brochure attempts to explain the problems, as well as the 
successes, with urban renewal in Winston-Salem. This report 
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covers the period from 1951 through June 30, 1966. 


A BEGINNING 


On a warm September 13, 1961, a bulldozer 
churned its way toward three dilapidated houses 
at Ilth Street and Ridge Avenue. A nudge, a 
rumble and the splintering of wood; then a cloud 
of dust. . . all that remained was a pile of rubble. 
Mayor John Surratt, other city officials and a 
small audience watched the proceeding. The 
mayor, who minutes before had swung a sledge 
hammer, knocking down the porch of one of the 
houses, hailed the activity as “the beginning of 
the end of slums in our city.” It was the begin- 


ning of urban renewal in Winston-Salem. 


Since that September afternoon, a 67-acre 
swath through East Winston has been cleared and 
rebuilt. Where some of the city’s worst slums 
once stood, the North-South Expressway now winds 
its way, carrying thousands of vehicles into the 
city each day; and Kennedy Junior High School 
and the Forsyth County Health and Welfare Cen- 
ter stand as proud replacements for slum shanties. 
ON THE COVER: Top row shows typical slum conditions as they 


existed in 1951. Bottom picture is plan for $2.5-million shopping 
center in East Winston Project Two. 


Since then, too, urban renewal has become an 
increasingly important factor in the development 
and character of Winston-Salem. The concept of 
urban renewal has been broadened so that it 
now includes not only clearance and redevelop- 
ment of residential slums such as those in East 
Winston, but also the redevelopment and up- 
grading of downtown Winston-Salem and the 
rehabilitation and improvement (as opposed to 
clearance and redevelopment) of large residential 


areas. 


The demolition of those three houses at 11th 
Street and Ridge Avenue was a small, simple be- 
ginning. The very simplicity belies the compli- 
cated, often discouraging, effort that came be- 
fore. Almost 11 years of planning, work, set- 
backs, controversy, legal battles and persuasion 
were necessary to get urban renewal started in 


Winston-Salem. 


HOW IT STARTED 


The process began in October 1950, almost 
a year after Congress established the urban re- 
newal program with the federal Housing Act of 
1949. In October 1950 Mayor Marshall Kurfees 
was named by the North Carolina League of 
Municipalities to work with mayors from Char- 
lotte, Greensboro, Raleigh and Durham to pre- 
pare legislation for consideration by the N. C. 
General Assembly. This legislation would allow 
cities in the state to participate in the new fed- 
eral program. The league would present the pro- 
posed legislation in the 1951 General Assembly. 

Long before this, Winston-Salem had shown 
some interest in trying to eliminate its slums. 
Despite the pronouncement of the Board of AIl- 
dermen in 1935 that the city had no slums, many 
people were well aware that there were slums. 
From time to time there had been citizens groups 
urging the city to do something about them. 

When the Board of Aldermen made its 1935 
declaration, there were Negroes living over open 
sewage in some sections of the city, there were 
many dilapidated shanties, and a former city of- 
ficial owned a block of 32 Negro tenant units 
served by one cold-water spigot and three outdoor 
toilets. The aldermen’s action was aimed at pre- 
venting a public housing program in Winston- 
Salem. The pronouncement was a setback to the 
city’s efforts to curb and eliminate slums. It was 
not until 1949 that the public housing program 
became firmly established. 

By this time the slum-removal effort had be- 
come two-pronged — public housing and the new 
federal urban renewal program. The 1950 cen- 
sus showed that 46.9 per cent of the housing in 
the city was substandard. Of the major cities in 
the state, only Durham with 47.3 per cent made 
a poorer showing. In 1950 a city Sanitation Im- 
provement Committee recommended to the Board 
of Aldermen that the city try to get the General 
Assembly to enact legislation authorizing cities 
to use federal redevelopment funds. The Board 
of Aldermen supported the idea, as did the City- 
County Planning Board and the Housing Au- 
thority of Winston-Salem. A group of graduate 
students in city planning at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill was asked to pre- 
pare a pilot proposal for slum clearance in the 
city. In December 1950 they presented their 
proposal —a plan for clearing and rebuilding 50 
square blocks in the ‘’Pond’’ section in East and 
North Winston. The plan, the students said, was 
just a model, showing what could be accomplished 
by urban renewal. 

When the General Assembly convened at Ral- 
eigh in February 1951, the League of Municipali- 
ties and the major cities in the state were ready 
with their proposed legislation. After lengthy 
debate the General Assembly enacted a state re- 


development law, but not without placing strin- 
gent limitations in it. These limitations, particular- 
ly one which would not allow condemnation of 
whole neighborhoods as substandard — were to 
temporarily kill urban renewal in the state. -But 
at least a beginning was made with enactment 
of the law in April 1951. 

In May 1951 the City-County Planning Board 
recommended that a redevelopment commission 
be established in Winston-Salem. Kurfees had 
already talked with federal officials about the 
possibility of an urban renewal program here, 
and there was talk of applying for $1.7 million 
in federal funds. On May 5 the Board of Alder- 
men authorized application for the money. On 
May 25 the board approved setting up a rede- 
velopment commission. On June 14, 1951, Kur- 
fees appointed the first commission. Charles B. 
Wade Jr. was the first chairman. Other members 
were Tom |. Davis, Ben S. Willis, E. M. Lewis and 
Jack Williams. After that Wade and Kurfees 
played the leading roles in getting urban renewal 
started in Winston-Salem. 

In July 1951 the city received an initial plan- 
ning grant of $25,000 for a study to determine 
where redevelopment should begin. On August 
7 Kurfees was notified by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency that $802,200 in federal funds 
had been tentatively earmarked for urban renewal 
in Winston-Salem. In September planning was 
started for the redevelopment of 130 square 
blocks in North and East Winston — the areas 
shown by the 1940 and 1950 censuses to have the 
worst housing conditions. The graduate students 
at Chapel Hill had continued their studies and 
planning for a pilot urban renewal project. In 
December 1951 they returned to Winston-Salem 
to present their plan. It proposed a 15-year pro- 
gram to tear down and rebuild 240 acres. The 
plan estimated the program could begin within 
1VY2 years. On December 21 Paul S. Delaney, 
head of the housing authority at Knoxville, Tenn., 
was hired to direct the urban renewal program 
here. Delaney came here the following June. 

Early in 1952 the City-County Planning Board 
delineated an area which it said should be the 
first to be redeveloped. It incorporated the area 
proposed by the planning students, but broadened 
it to cover 328 acres. On May 9, 1952 Kurfees 
was notified that a $24,740 grant to begin de- 
tailed studies had been approved by federal of- 
ficials. 

Until now there had been few hitches in the 
program. There was opposition to the concept 
of urban renewal from local realtors, and the 
state redevelopment law was not as broad as had 
been hoped. But steady progress had been made. 
Now, however, when it became obvious that the 
planning was nearing accomplishment, the op- 


position forces consolidated their efforts for an 
all-out fight to prevent urban renewal. The 
Board of Aldermen began to resist renewal efforts. 
For many years the city had done little to enforce 
a minimum housing code. But now, with urban 
renewal fast becoming a reality, several aldermen 
began to urge housing inspections as a substitute 
for the more sweeping renewal program. 

Even the realtors and real estate interests, 
who earlier had bucked housing inspections, now 
supported an inspections program if it would elim- 
inate the prospect of urban renewal. Alderman 
Archie Elledge, who later would become a lead- 
ing proponent of downtown renewal, fought the 
East Winston urban renewal effort. Elledge said 
urban renewal was unconstitutional, and the re- 
development commission had no authority to con- 
demn any man’s property and sell it to someone 
else. 

By the fall of 1952 proponents of urban re- 
newal in major cities across the state were or- 
_ganizing to urge amendment of the 1951 state 
redevelopment law. They hoped the 1953 Gen- 
eral Assembly would amend the law to permit 
condemnation of entire areas designated as re- 
development areas. Being able to condemn only 
the substandard buildings within a redevelopment 
area, they argued, prevented carrying out a com- 
prehensive redevelopment plan. They also hoped 
to get authority to sell cleared land in redevelop- 
ment areas by negotiation rather than by sealed- 
bid auction as prescribed in the 1951 law. (This 
authority still has not been granted, although 
there have been several efforts to get it.) In 
December 1952 local redevelopment, planning 
and other city officials met with the Forsyth 
County legislative delegation to the General As- 
sembly to discuss the proposed amendments and 
urge the legislators to support them. The amend- 
ments had been in the 1951 law, but were de- 
leted by a House committee before the law reached 
the House and Senate floors. The amendments 
to be considered in 1953 were drafted by the 
North Carolina League of Municipalities and had 
the backing of the N. C. Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. (Local realtors opposed the amend- 
ments, just as they opposed the entire urban 
renewal program.) 

In December 1952 the redevelopment com- 
mission asked the Board of Aldermen to delay 
housing inspections and code enforcement in the 
areas considered for redevelopment until a deci- 
sion was made on redevelopment. Elledge, still 
hoping to block urban renewal, persuaded the 
Public Works Committee of the Board of Alder- 
men, of which he was chairman, to recommend 
denial of this request. That was on Jan. 10, 1953. 
On Feb. 3, 1953 the full Board of Aldermen met 


Slum houses like these were what made people look to urban renewal 
as a cure. Many of the houses presented health hazards. Others 
had structural deficiencies and were dangerous. Their deficiencies 
were apparent both inside and outside. 


THESE WERE THE SLUMS 
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Foundations (above), wiring (left) and lot sizes and street patterns 
(below) were among the deficiencies found in slum houses and slum 
neighborhoods. These are examples of what urban renewal is 
trying to eliminate in Winston-Salem. 


to consider a proposal to apply for another $50,- 
000 in federal funds to plan in detail the rede- 
velopment of 100 acres. The proposal was en- 
dorsed by the City Recreation Commission and the 
City-County Planning Board. The aldermen made 
no decision on Feb. 3. There was a three-hour 
debate in which realtors and white property own- 
ers in the proposed project area expressed strong 
feelings against urban renewal. There was strong 
support for the program from Negro tenants in 
the area. On Feb. 6 the Winston-Salem Board 
of Realtors placed a full-page advertisement in 
local newspapers, denouncing urban renewal and 
accusing the papers of presenting a one-sided view 
of urban renewal. The Board of Aldermen met 
again that night and after a two-hour meeting 
again failed to reach a decision. On Feb. 18 the 
realtors staged a protest meeting at the Court- 
house. Urban renewal was facing its first crucial 
test in Winston-Salem. Finally, on Feb. 20, sev- 
enteen days after it first met to consider the 
proposal, the Board of Aldermen voted 4-to-2 to 
apply for the additional $50,000 and to suspend 
housing inspections in the area proposed for re- 
development. Aldermen Elledge and H. F. Tucker 
voted against both. Alderman Carl Chitty ab- 
stained and one alderman was absent. Two weeks 
later, on March 6, the aldermen voted to support 
the proposed amendments to the state redevelop- 
ment law. Only Elledge voted against it. Through- 
out the debate Kurfees strongly and openly sup- 
ported the renewal program. Wade argued the 
merits of urban renewal and tried to explain the 
need for the program. 


The battleground now shifted to Raleigh, 
where the General Assembly was in session and 
the proposed amendments to the state law were 
being considered. The amendments were debated 
through March and most of April. On March 3] 
Kurfees, Wade, City Manager John Gold, and 
Planning Director Harry C. Moore from Winston- 
Salem were among those appearing before the 
House Judiciary Committee to argue for the 
amendments. In discussing urban renewal for 
Winston-Salem, Kurfees said: ‘“We need it badly. 
We have some places so bad we can’t even get to 
them to collect garbage, much less send police 
cars... The amendment being pushed most ac- 
tively was one which would allow condemnation 
of an entire area if at least three-fourths of the 
buildings within the area were substandard. For 
a while it appeared that the amendments might 
carry. On April 23 the amendments were ap- 
Proved in a second reading in the House. But on 
April 24 they were killed on third reading. The 
failure of the amendments immediately raised 
questions about whether urban renewal could be 
Carried out successfully within the limitations of 
the state renewal law. The answer wasn’t long 
in coming. On August 4 Wade received a tele- 
gram from the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
saying federal officials felt the’ proposed urban 


renewal in Winston-Salem would be impossible 
“because of the limitations of the North Carolina 
redevelopment law,”’ and the funds tentatively set 
aside for Winston-Salem were being withdrawn. 
Similar telegrams went to redevelopment officials 
in Charlotte, Greensboro and Fayetteville, where 
projects were being planned. Urban renewal 
throughout North Carolina was dead — at least 
temporarily. On August 5, 1953 the Redevelop- 
ment Commission held a final meeting. Delaney 
left soon after. It would be four years before ur- 
ban renewal would be revived in the state. 

Kurfees did what he could to keep the re- 
newal concept alive. He continued to speak out 
for the program and to proclaim a need for slum 
clearance. Local newspapers also continued to 
point out the need. Kurfees did not let the 
redevelopment commission die, even though there 
was nothing for the commission to do as long as 
there was no program. He continued to reappoint 
members as their terms expired, or to appoint 
new members. In the fall of 1954, Kurfees said 
he planned to lobby in the 1955 legislature for 
the amendments needed to revive urban renewal. 
In December Kurfees, Wade, and others met with 
Forsyth County’s legislators to urge their support 
for the amendments. The legislative delegation 
was not sympathetic. Again in 1955 the Gen- 
eral Assembly turned down the amendments, pri- 
marily because of heavy opposition from the 
rural counties in the eastern part of the state. 
Through the rest of 1955 and most of 1956 there 
was little that could be done except to keep the 
redevelopment commission together and lay the 
groundwork for another effort in the 1957 Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


By the fall of 1956 the battle lines were be- 
ing drawn again. This time there was broader 
and more influential support for urban renewal 
across the state. Gov. Luther Hodges announced 
that he would join the fight to get the state law 
amended. He said that a study was being made 
and legislation prepared for presentation to the 
General Assembly in the spring of 1957. In Feb- 
ruary 1957 Wade met with the aldermen to get 
their support for either amending the state act or 
getting local enabling legislation. In March Wade, 
Kurfees, Gold and other city officials went to 
Raleigh to present their case to the legislators. 
With Gov. Hodges’ backing for an amendment, 
the likelihood for a change was stronger. Nature 
also played a role in creating a favorable atmos- 
phere for urban renewal. In the spring of 1957 
hurricanes heavily damaged some coastal areas. 
Eastern politicians began considering using urban 
renewal to rebuild some of these areas. Finally, 
on April 30, 1957, the General Assembly passed 
a redevelopment act which allowed condemnation 
of entire redevelopment areas if at least two- 
thirds of the buildings in these areas were sub- 
standard. Wade was credited with lining up much 
of the legislative support for the bill. 


A PLAN FOR EAST WINSTON 


Winston-Salem set to work immediately to 
revive its dormant renewal plans. The City- 
County Planning Board staff began a review of 
the earlier plans, with an eye toward development 
of a new comprehensive plan. On May 21 federal 
officials came to Winston-Salem to discuss the 
new plans. On June 14, 1957 the city submitted 


to the Housing and Home Finance Agency its © 


“workable program’’ — the blueprint for what 
Winston-Salem planned to do about its slums and 
blighted areas. On June 21 Stratton Coyner was 
appointed chairman of the redevelopment com- 
mission, replacing Wade who had resigned earlier 
in the month. By mid-July the planning staff and 
the redevelopment commission had begun work on 
designating a renewal area. J. Ben Rouzie Jr. had 
been hired several months earlier as the new plan- 
ning director. Kurfees named MaHson E. Swear- 
ingen, who had been in Winston-Salem since 1950, 
as executive director of the Housing Authority of 
Winston-Salem, to direct the urban renewal pro- 
gram too. On July 31 the planning board declared 
653 acres in East Winston blighted and in need of 
redevelopment. This included the 616 acres that 
would eventually become the East Winston Gen- 
eral Neighborhood Renewal Plan area. In August 
the Redevelopment commission asked the Board 
of Aldermen for authority to apply for an $80,000 
federal planning grant to develop the General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan. There was still heavy 
opposition to urban renewal, including some on 
the Board of Aldermen. It took the aldermen two 
months to reach a decision on the application. In 
the meantime, the aldermen and redevelopment 
and planning officials made trips to other cities 
where urban renewal was in progress. In October 
the aldermen approved the application. It was 
April 2, 1958 before local officials received word 
that the Housing and Home Finance Agency had 
approved a $39,920 planning grant and tenta- 
tively set aside $1,875,000 as the federal share 
of the cost for the first project in the proposed 
General Neighborhood Renewal Plan. By mid- 
August the redevelopment commission had hired 
consultants to draft the plan. 

On March 9, 1959 the redevelopment com- 
mission unveiled its plan —a 10-year plan for 
redeveloping 606 acres in East Winston. The 
plan would be accomplished with five separate 
urban renewal projects. The cost was estimated 
at $24,820,000, of which the federal government 
would pay $14,880,000 and the city $7,440,000. 
The General Neighborhood Renewal Plan area 
ran roughly from Interstate 40 and Fifth Street 
on the south to 14th and 21st streets on the 
north, and from Cameron, Graham and Wood- 
land avenues on the east to the Norfolk and 


Western Railway tracks on the west. The first 
project would tear down and rebuild 67.5 acres 
covering roughly the area from Third Street on 
the south to Liberty and 11th streets on the 
north, and from Ridge Avenue on the east to 
Maple and Linden streets on the west. 

With the plans this far along, the opposition 
consolidated for one last battle to prevent urban 
renewal in Winston-Salem. The General Neigh- 
borhood Renewal Plan and urban renewal in 
general were debated in the 1959 city election 
campaigns. The debates continued through the 
summer, until on August 10, the redevelopment 
commission called a public hearing, as required 
by law, on the plan. The hearing was set for the 
Municipal Courtroom at City Hall. The crowd 
filled the room and overflowed into the halls. The 
aldermen listened to debate on the plan for three 
hours, then decided to adjourn the hearing until 
a suitable place that would accommodate more 
people could be found. They suggested Memorial 
Coliseum. The hearing was resumed at the coli- 
seum on September 11. Many of the earlier 
arguments were repeated, and redevelopment of- 
ficials had a chance to explain the plan in detail. 
At the end of the lengthy discussion, the alder- 
men declined to make a decision. On September 
16, the aldermanic Finance Committee recom- 
mended that the full board approve the General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan and proceed with 
detailed planning for Project One. The board 
followed this advice on September 21. The fol- 
lowing week the redevelopment commission filed 
application for a $65,000 grant to plan Project 


One. 

A $65,986 grant was approved by the Urban 
Renewal Administration on January 15, 1960 
and the redevelopment commission immediately 
hired consultants to draft the plan. Much of the 
opposition had subsided by this time, but Elledge 
continued to question the need for or the wisdom 
of urban renewal. He argued that the city should 
hold a referendum before undertaking any re- 
development projects. The other aldermen did 
not agree. On October 3 the redevelopment com- 
mission asked for authority to apply for an ad- 
ditional $40,000 to complete planning for Proj- 
ect One. The commission also asked for authority 
to seek a $234,000 grant to plan a proposed 
Project Two. The aldermen granted both re- 


- quests. In early December the redevelopment 


commission announced that the plan for Project 
One was nearing completion, and scheduled pub- 
lic hearings on the plan for December 15-16. Two 
hearings were scheduled because of the crowd 
that had been attracted by the General Neighbor- 
hood Renewal Plan in the summer of 1959. The 


size of the crowd this time was an indication of 
the lessening of opposition. Only 35 people at- 
tended the first hearing, two the second. The 
Board of Aldermen held its public hearing on 
the project on April 4 and approved the plan. 
On September 1, 1961 the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration announced a $3,004,306 project 
grant, and within a few days the redevelopment 
commission was buying property and beginning 
demolition. 

There were 248 separate parcels in Project 
One, which the redevelopment commission pur- 
chased for a total of $3.4 million. After the 
land was cleared it was resold to the city, county 
and private developers for $506,675. Court pro- 
ceedings were necessary for acquisition of 85 of 
the parcels —to clear up title matters in six 
cases, and to establish a purchase price in 79 
cases where the owners would not accept the 
commission’s appraisals. Of the 67 acres in 
Project One, 55.5 were redeveloped for public 
purposes — the part of the North-South Express- 
way that runs through the project area, Kennedy 
Junior High School and the Forsyth County Health 
and Welfare Center. Private development took 
7.7 acres, and the remaining 3.9 acres went for 
widening and improving other streets. The pri- 
vate development includes Russell Funeral Home, 
the Safe Bus Co. garage, part of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. shops and maintenance facilities, a 
small apartment development and a church. 

More than $4.4 million was spent for the 
public improvements. Private development totaled 
about $500,000. The project cost was $4.5 mil- 
lion. The federal government paid $3,004,306 
plus $34,538 for relocating families, individuals, 
businesses and churches. The city spent about 
$800,000 in cash and received credits for about 
$705,000 of public improvements. 

Project One was virtually completed by the 
end of 1964. A few remnants of land remained 
to be sold, and have been sold with tracts in the 
Project Two area. In Project One 303 families 
were relocated — 94 per cent of them in stand- 
ard housing. Eight families moved out of the 
project area without relocation assistance. Nine 
families, of their own volition, moved back into 
substandard housing. There were 157 individ- 
uals, 36 businesses and 10 churches relocated 
from the project area. There were 48 small busi- 
nesses in the area at the start of the project; 12 
went out of business. Some had been nonconform- 
ing businesses or illegal operations in residen- 
tial areas. One church disbanded. It had only 
five members. 

Most of the families and individuals relocated 
from the project area seemed to be satisfied or 


The North-South Expressway helped to cut a swath through some of 
the city’s worst slums in East Winston Project One. 


The Forsyth County Health and Welfare Center now stands along the North-South Expressway where slum shanties once stood. 


pleased with the move. The Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal interviewed a sampling of the people relo- 
cated. Of 21 interviewed, 15 approved of urban 
renewal, four said they had no opinion and two 
did not approve of the program. Seventeen of the 
21 were satisfied with their new locations. Six- 
teen said they had no problems in relocating. 
All but two said they were treated fairly by the 
officials handling their relocations. There were 
only eight homeowners in the project area. After 
relocation there were 24 homeowners. 

Despite the heavy development for public 
uses which do not produce tax revenues, the city 
and county will lose little in tax revenues. The 
entire 67 acres, found to be 91 per cent sub- 
standard, produced about $22,000 a year in taxes 
before redevelopment. The 7.7 acres left for 
Private development now produce about $10,500 
annually, or almost half what the entire area 
produced before. 

Even before Project One was begun, planning 
was in progress for Project Two, the largest of 
the five proposed projects in the East Winston 
General Neighborhood Renewal Plan area. The 
Board of Aldermen had authorized application 
for a planning grant on October 3, 1960. A 
$148,373 grant was approved by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration on July 10, 1961. Hill and 


Adley Associates of Atlanta, Ga. (now Eric Hill 
Associates) was hired in August 1961 to develop 
the plan for Project Two. This firm has done all 
of the urban renewal planning for the city since 
then. The Project One plan was prepared by 
Hayes, Seay, Mattern and Mattern of Roanoke, 
Va. There was minor opposition to Project Two, 
but far less than had been experienced during 
the earlier planning. On August 20, 1962, the 
Board of Aldermen approved application for funds 
to carry out the project. The grant was delayed 
temporarily by federal officials until they re- 
ceived assurances from the city that a new mini- 
mum housing code would be adopted and a sys- 
tematic city inspection program carried out in 
an effort to prevent the kind of slums urban re- 
newal was eliminating. After receiving these 
assurances, the Urban Renewal Administration, 
on July 3, 1963, approved a $7,641,594 grant. 
The first property in the project area was pur- 
chased on July 19, 1963. Project Two includes 
216 acres, bounded roughly by 14th Street on the 
north, the North-South and East-West expressway 
interchange on the south, Liberty Street and the 
main tracks of the Norfolk and Western Railway 
on the west and an irregular boundary with Cleve- 
land Avenue as its dominant feature on the east. 
The project is estimated to cost $11,376,258. 


The local share will be $3,734,664. 

There are 745 separate parcels in the proj- 
ect area. As of June 30, 1966, the redevelopment 
commission had acquired 690 and had options on 
15 others. There were 742 families, 403 individ- 
uals and 100 businesses to be relocated. As of 
June 30, 1966, 641 families, 386 individuals and 
78 businesses had been relocated. There were 
~1,070 buildings including 1,700 dwelling units 
to be demolished. As of June 30 the commis- 
sion had acquired 1,585 dwelling units and de- 
molished 1,562. The redevelopment in the proj- 
ect area will include business, industrial and 
residential development, along with several new 
streets and improved street patterns. Among the 
parcels cleared and sold to date are a 4.2-acre 
tract for a $200,000 Bethlehem Center, 13 acres 
for a $2-million apartment development, one 
acre for a $130,000, 16-unit town house apart- 
ment complex, 9.4 acres (combined with a small 
tract from Project One) for the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company’s new garage and maintenance 
shops, 3.9 acres for R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
parking facilities, 1.9 acres for a new Camel City 
Laundry plant and several sites for large 
churches. The commission was to take bids in 
July on a 15-acre tract planned for a $2.5-million 
shopping center (see cover illustration). Within 


the project area there will also be 17 acres for a 
new hospital in East Winston, additional land for 
multi-family housing and industry, and 70 in- 
dividual lots for single-family houses. The proj- 
ect is scheduled for completion in 1969. 

Since the redevelopment of East Winston 
started in 1961, the area originally planned for 
Project Three in the GNRP has been largely re- 
developed privately. It now appears that only 
four projects, instead of the five originally plan- 
ned, will be necessary. The original Project Three 
area is still under surveillance, but plans for re- 
development there have been tentatively set 
aside. The area originally planned for Project 
Four is now being planned as Project Three. The 
Board of Aldermen, on August 17, 1965, ap- 
proved an application for $157,557 to plan the 
project. The application is still pending at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The proposed project area includes 
163.8 acres running from the eastern boundary 
of Project Two eastward to Graham Street be- 
tween the East-West Expressway and 10th Street. 
Project Four, which now likely will be the last in 
the East Winston GNRP, is scheduled for some- 
time in 1968 or 1969. This project would in- 
clude the area between Cleveland and Cameron 
avenues on the west and east, and 14th and 10th 
streets on the north and south. 


Kennedy Junior High School is another of the public improvements made possible by East Winston Project One. 


URBAN RENEWAL MOVES TO DOWNTOWN 


While the planning and the redevelopment 
of East Winston has progressed, urban renewal 
has branched out into other areas. Much of the 
current planning is for rebuilding downtown and 
improving the areas immediately north of down- 
town. 

The interest in downtown renewal began in 
1959, independent of urban renewal. A group 
of Winston-Salem civic and business leaders at- 
tended a seminar on downtown problems spon- 
sored by the Institute of Government at Chapel 
Hill. From there, with the City-County Planning 
Board and the Total Development Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce leading the way, the 
city prepared a plan for downtown renewal. In 
1960 and 1961 funds were solicited from down- 
town businesses, merchants, landowners and oth- 
ers to help pay for having a plan prepared. The 
city and private interests shared the cost of hir- 
ing economic, planning and traffic consultants 
to work with the planning board. The plan was 
completed and made public in February 1963. 
At this point urban renewal still was not directly 


involved in the downtown planning. The consul- 
tants who prepared the downtown plan suggested 
that urban renewal likely was the only econom- 
ically feasible way to carry out the proposals in 
the plan, but local leaders still hoped private in- 
terests could accomplish them. The plan called 
for an estimated $60 million of public and priv- 
ate expenditures over a 12-to-15-year period to 
tear down and rebuild parts of downtown and 
rehabilitate other parts. The major proposal in 
the plan was for a major shopping complex to 
be called Piedmont Plaza in the heart of down- 
town —a proposal to raze and completely re- 
build the two blocks bounded by Fourth, Fifth, 
Cherry and Liberty streets. This was estimated 
to cost $23 million. On March 12, 1963 urban 
renewal was brought indirectly into the program. 
The planning board certified an area covering 
some 400 acres north of downtown to Northwest 
Boulevard as a redevelopment area. Preparation 
of a General Neighborhood Renewal Plan for this 
area, tieing it to the area covered by the down- 
town plan, was started. The downtown-plan area 


A view of Winston-Salem’s downtown skyline from the East Winston area where renewol is in progress. 


was still being considered for private develop- 
ment, but the area was included in the General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan. An application for 
planning funds was filed more than a year later 
—on May 12, 1964. The grant was approved on 
September 23, 1964 and preparation of the plan 
begun immediately. The plan is virtually com- 
pleted now, and planning is in progress for the 
first project in the area. 

Meanwhile, there were efforts to begin pri- 
vate redevelopment of the area proposed for 
Piedmont Plaza. By October 1963, however, it 
was apparent that the property owners and mer- 
chants in the area could not agree on a plan. 
Gradually talk of private development stopped, 
and more and more there was talk of urban re- 
newal being the only way to rebuild downtown. 
In January 1964, Alderman Elledge, who had 
vigorously opposed urban renewal at the outset, 
became a staunch proponent of urban renewal 
for downtown redevelopment. Elledge urged that 
the city begin immediately planning for the Pied- 
mont Plaza redevelopment. 

On March 28, 1963, barely two weeks after 
the planning board had certified the downtown 
General Neighborhood Renewal Plan area, the 
board certified the Church Street Block project 
area. This project covered the block immediately 
east of the new Wachovia Building — the block 
bounded by Church, Chestnut, Third and Fourth 
streets. Because of the construction of the 30- 
story Wachovia Building and the need for wid- 
ening Third and Church streets around the build- 
ing, it was decided that this block should be the 
top-priority urban renewal project in downtown. 
Further, the block contained some of the city’s 
worst business slums. Planning for this block 
progressed more rapidly than planning for the 
downtown GNRP. An application for planning 
funds was filed on July 24, 1963 and approved 
by federal officials on December 5, 1963. With 
urban renewal now moving into a new area — 
downtown redevelopment — there was new oppo- 
sition. The Church Street project became one of 
the most controversial issues since the start of 
the urban renewal program. Former Mayor John 
Surratt was among those opposing it. There were 
heated public hearings before the redevelopment 
commission, the planning board and the Board of 
Aldermen. The hearing before the aldermen 
lasted 52 hours. These hearings spanned the 
period between December 1964 and March 1965. 
On March 15, 1965, the aldermen voted to pro- 
ceed with the project. There was one dissenting 
vote. Application for project funds was filed 
March 18, and approved by federal officials on 
September 21, 1965. The project is now in prog- 
ress. The redevelopment commission, as of June 
30, 1966, had purchased eight of the 17 indi- 
vidual parcels to be bought, and had options on 
two others. There were 64 businesses to be re- 
located from the block. Fifteen had been relo- 


cated by June 30. Demolition of some of the 
buildings was to begin in July 1966. It is likely 
that by the end of 1966 the entire block will have 
been acquired and demolition nearly completed. 
Construction of the proposed redevelopment — a 
multi-story parking garage with 40,000 square 
feet of ground-level space for offices and retail 
stores — probably will begin in the spring or sum- 
mer of 1967. 


Since late 1964 plans for using urban renewal 
in the downtown area have branched out to cover 
much of the area. On November 12, 1964 the 
planning board certified the two blocks proposed 
in the downtown plan for Piedmont Plaza as an 
area needing redevelopment. An application for 
planning funds was filed on March 2, 1965, and a 
$182,255 federal planning grant was approved 
on November 15, 1965. The planning study now 
in progress will provide alternate methods for re- 
developing the area, ranging from partial clear- 
ance and rehabilitation to complete clearance 
and redevelopment. The plan will also suggest 
alternate methods for financing the redevelop- 
ment — i.e., both private and with the assistance 
of federal funds. On February 18, 1965, with 
growing pressures for building a convention cen- 
ter, the planning board certified a five-block area 
for study as a redevelopment area which would 
include a site for a convention center. This area 
includes all or parts of five blocks on the southern 
edge of downtown from the East-West Express- 
way north to a point about halfway between Sec- 
ond and Third streets between Cherry Street on 
the west and Liberty Street on the east. Appli- 
cation for a planning grant was filed on March 
19, 1965, and a $59,988 grant was approved on 
November 16, 1965. This study, virtually com- 
pleted, will recommend where to place the con- 
vention center (other sites outside the certified 
project area are being considered), and will pro- 
pose a way to redevelop the rest of the five- 
block area. 

In 1964 Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. an- 
nounced that when it moved into its new building, 
it would donate the old building at the corner 
of Third and Main streets to the city and county 
for use as a governmental administrative build- 
ing. Officials of the governmental units imme- 
diately began planning for the use of the build- 
ing. A major problem would be finding parking 
near the building for governmental vehicles and 
for people visiting local government offices. Plans 
were made for building a parking facility imme- 
diately behind the building (south of the row of 
buildings facing Third Street, between Liberty and 
Main streets), and urban renewal was suggested 
as the most economical way to accomplish the 
plan. On June 17, 1965 the planning board cer- 
tified the entire block in which the building stands 
as a redevelopment area. This block, bounded by 
Third, Second, Liberty and Main streets, had 
been proposed in the 1963 downtown plan, along 
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The old Wachovia Building is being used by the city and county now. 
It may later be torn down and replaced with a new government center. 


with the block immediately south of it (bounded 
by Second, First, Liberty and Main streets), as an 
area for a governmental complex. Application 
for a federal planning grant was filed on July 
12, 1965. The application is still pending in 
Washington, D. C. The study to be made will 
survey long-range space needs for the city and 
county governments, and will develop a plan for 
renewal of the entire block in which the old 
Wachovia Building stands. The plan will call for 
eventual demolition of the old Wachovia Build- 
ing and construction of a new governmental cen- 
ter in the block. 

While the General Neighborhood Renewal 
Plan for the downtown area was being developed, 
and while more and more individual projects 
within the downtown area were being proposed, 
it became more and more apparent that the plan- 
ning should be consolidated. 

Consequently, the General Neighborhood Re- 
newal Plan for downtown now incorporates all the 
individual projects which are under study and be- 
ing planned. The Church Street project, which is 
already in progress, is the only downtown project 
not included in the GNRP. The first project 
under the downtown General Neighborhood Re- 
newal Plan will be in the northeast sector of the 
project area — about 80 acres bounded roughly 
by Northwest Boulevard on the north, the South- 
ern Railway tracks on the west, the Norfolk and 


Western Railway tracks on the east, and an ir- 
regular line between Liberty Street and Seventh 
Street on the south. This project will provide 
right-of-way for a proposed Liberty-Main Street 
connector leading from the North-South Express- 
way near 12th Street into downtown. An appli- 
cation for federal funds to plan this project in 
detail was filed on May 18, 1966. It is hoped 
that the application will be approved and the 
project started by the end of 1966. 

The proposed second project would incorpor- 
ate the governmental building project, the cen- 
tral downtown (or old Piedmont Plaza) project 
and possibly the convention center project. (It is 
possible that because of the desire to build a 
convention center as soon as possible, this project 
may be separated and begun sooner.) The down- 
town General Neighborhood Renewal Plan pro- 
poses three more projects, making a total of five 
in the more than 700 acres between Northwest 
Boulevard on the north and the East-West Ex- 
pressway on the south, and Brookstown Avenue 
and Broad Street on the west and the boundaries 
of the East Winston General Neighborhood Re- 
newal Plan on the east. The project boundaries 
and the time sequence for the three remaining 
projects have not yet been specified. It is likely 
that all three will be projects combining rehabil- 
itation of existing buildings with clearance and 
complete redevelopment. 


THE SCOPE BROADENS 


During the period in which urban renewal has 
become a major factor in planning the future for 
downtown Winston-Salem, Mayor M. C. Benton, 
who took office in May 1963, has played a major 
role. The mayor has publicly stated on many 
occasions that he feels that urban renewal is the 
most significant tool cities have to help meet 
the needs of growing urbanization and increasing 
problems. The mayor has frequently taken the 
urban renewal story to civic clubs and other 
groups in an effort to explain the program and 
gain public acceptance and understanding. 


The mayor is also largely responsible for de- 
velopment of another new program which _ is 
now being planned —a vast rehabilitation proj- 
ect covering more than 900 acres in North and 
East Winston. The project would involve some 
spot clearance, but would be mostly an effort 
to help property owners improve their existing 
property. This project evolved from a controversy 
over a proposed site for a new Paisley Senior 
High School. Acting on a recommendation from 
the planning board, the City-County School Board 
selected a 13-acre tract at the northeast corner 
of Kimberley Road and Glenn Avenue for the 
school. The tract lies between Kimberley Park 
and Kimberley Park Elementary School. Planning 
and school officials figured that urban renewal 
would be the most economical way to acquire the 
site. At the same time, urban renewal would clear 
a number of substandard dwellings in the area. 
On August 20, 1964, the planning board certi- 
fied the area as a redevelopment area. An ap- 
plication for a planning grant was filed on De- 
cember 23, 1964, and a $24,912 grant was ap- 
proved on March 11, 1965. In the spring of 1965 
opposition to the site developed among Negroes 
who argued that building a school there would 
insure segregation in the school system. They 
also argued that the site was not as large as the 
sites for recently built predominantly white 
schools. Planning and school officials argued that 
with the site adjacent to Kimberley Park and Kim- 
berley Park Elementary School, the total land 
available would be sufficient, and the entire area 
could be considered as a consolidated campus. 


The opponents still objected to the site. Mayor 
Benton, after meeting with the leading Negro 
opponents, proposed the large rehabilitation proj- 
ect throughout the Kimberley-North Winston area 
as a way to provide additional land for the school 
site. Benton noted that the area is a marginal 
one with many substandard dwellings and other 
buildings scattered throughout. Some parts of it, 
he said, already need to be cleared, and other 
parts could easily become slums if corrective ac- 
tion isn’t taken soon. The proposed Paisley School 
site is within the larger project area. With the 
rehabilitation project more land could be ob- 
tained for the school site, and the campus could 
be enlarged to more than 20 acres. The contro- 
versy over the school site still has not been settled. 
This spring and summer there has been a revival 
of opposition, with opponents arguing that re- 
gardless of the size of the school campus, the 
location in the middle of a Negro community 
would insure segregation. There is question now 
as to whether the school will be built there as 
planned. Whether the school project is carried 
through or not, planning and redevelopment of- 
ficials still plan to carry out the massive rehabil- 
itation project. The project, one of a few of its 
kind in the Southeast, would require lengthy stud- 
ies and enlarging the redevelopment commission 
staff. It would involve counseling by redevelop- 
ment commission officials and giving advice and 
assistance to property owners in planning, getting 
loans, and fixing up their properties. An appli- 
cation for planning funds for the project was 
filed on December 7, 1965 —six months after 
the planning board certified the area as a re- 
development area on June 17, 1965. The appli- 
cation is still pending in Washington, D. C. 


In the 15 years since the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly first voted to allow cities in the 
state to participate in the urban renewal program, 
the program has made rapid strides in Winston- 
Salem. More projects are either in progress or 
are being planned here than in any other city in 
the state. It now seems obvious that urban re- 
newal will play a significant role in developing 
the character of Winston-Salem. 


SYNOPSIS OF INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


EAST WINSTON GENERAL NEIGHBORHOOD RENEWAL PLAN: City-County Planning Board certified 653 acres for study as 
potential GNRP area on June 14, 1957. Board of Aldermen approved application for planning grant in October 1957. Urban 
Renewal Administration approved $39,920 grant on April 2, 1958. Ten-year plan for five projects proposed on March 9, 1959. 


Project One: Board of Aldermen approved application for grant to plan project in detail on September 21, 1959. 
Urban Renewal Administration approved $65,986 grant on January 15, 1960. Redevelopment Commission asked for 
authority to seek additional $40,000 for planning on October 3, 1960. Redevelopment Commission held public 
hearings on project plan December 15-16, 1960. Board of Aldermen approved application for funds to carry out proj- 
ect on April 4, 1961. Federal grant of $3,004,306 approved September 1, 1961. Acquisition of property began 
immediately. Project completed early 1965. Total cost, $4.5 million. 


Project Two: October 3, 1960, redevelopment commission asked for authority to apply for planning grant, Board 
of Aldermen approved. Urban Renewal Administration approved grant on July 10, 1961. Board of Aldermen approved 
plan for project on August 20, 1962. July 3, 1963, Urban Renewal Administration approved project grant of $7, 
641,594. Property acquisition begun July 19, 1963. Project includes 216 acres, is estimated to cost $11.4 million. 
Estimated completion date is 1969. More than three-fourths of property has been acquired. Demolition and relo- 
cation are well along, and some redevelopment has been completed. 


Project Three: Board of Aldermen approved filing application for $157,557 planning grant on August 7, WS. 
Application pending in Washington. Project would cover 163.8 acres east of Project Two. It is hoped project can 
begin within the next year. 


Other Projects: A planned Project Four would include the area between Cleveland and Cameron avenues, 14th 
and 10th streets. Scheduled for some time in 1968 or 1969. This project would probably complete the East Winston 
General Neighborhood Renewal Plan. An area planned for a fifth project seems to be improving through private re- 
development. 


DOWNTOWN GENERAL NEIGHBORHOOD RENEWAL PLAN: Planning board certified downtown GNRP area on March 12, 
1963. Application for planning funds filed May 12, 1964. Planning grant approved September 23, 1964. Plan is virtually 
completed, but studies still in progress. Plan will propose five downtown projects to be carried out over 10-to-15 years. 


Project One: Application for planning grant filed May 18, 1966. Project will cover 80 acres, provide right- 
of-way for Liberty-Main Street connector. It is hoped project can be started by end of 1966. Planning study in 
progress now. 


Project Two: This project would include other previously planned downtown projects and broaden the area. 
Application for planning grant has not been filed yet. Decision to consolidate other downtown projects into this plan 
was made in late 1965. Other projects now part of this project are: (1) Central downtown (Piedmont Plaza) project, 
for which federal planning grant of $182,225 was approved on March 2, 1965 and study is under way. (2) Con- 
vention Center project, for which planning grant was approved on November 16, 1965. (3) Governmental building 
project, for which application for planning grant was filed on July 12, 1965. Application is pending in Washington. 


Other Projects: Three other projects in the downtown area are tentatively proposed. These would involve both 
clearance and redevelopment, and rehabilitation of existing buildings and neighborhoods. No project boundaries or time 
schedules have yet been established for these projects, 


CHURCH STREET PROJECT: Planning Board certified project area March 28, 1963. Application for planning funds filed July 
24, 1963, planning grant approved by Urban Renewal Administration on December 5, 1963. Board of Aldermen voted to carry 
out project on March 15, 1965, application for project funds filed March 18, 1965. Federal project grant approved September 
21, 1965, property acquisition started immediately. About half of buildings purchased as of June 30, 1966, relocation had been 
started. Demolition scheduled to begin July, 1966. Target for completing clearance and starting redevelopment is late 1966 or 
early 1967. Estimated cost: $2.1 million. 


PAISLEY SCHOOL PROJECT: Planning board certified 13-acre project area on August 20, 1964. Application for planning 
grant filed December 23, 1964, and $24,912 grant approved March 11, 1965. Project is now in doubt because of Negro op- 
position to project area as a school site. Plans for project complete, but no application made for funds to carry out project. 


KIMBERLEY-NORTH WINSTON REHABILITATION PROJECT: Proposed by Mayor M. C. Benton in spring of 1965 as way to 
get more land for Paisley School site. Project area, including more than 900 acres, certified by planning board on June 17, 1965. 
Application for federal planning grant filed December 7, 1965. Application is pending in Washington. Proposal is to do some 
spot clearance in area, but to concentrate primarily on working with property owners in area to upgrade existing properties. 


REDEVELOPMENT COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Stratton Coyner, chairman June 1957 - 
Charles E. Norfleet, vice chairman November 1958 - 
Harold L. Kennedy November 1960 - 
Thomas H. Davis June 1951 - 
Mercer F. Ubele June 1963 - 


FORMER MEMBERS 


Charles B. Wade Jr., chairman June 1951 -June 1957 
Jack Williams June 1951 - January 1957 
E. M. Lewis June 1951 - October 1960 
Ben S. Willis June 1951 -June 1963 


Ray Johnson January 1957 - November 1958 
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